The Town of ^Petrol Tins

shutters are stained and dirty. The sun shows out of the mist above
the housetops like a ball of blood. Is it blood in the drain, that
runs down towards the grating? A garland of paper flowers blows
down from the trellis and trails its end into the dust. There is not a
note of music, only the creaking of the hinges. Locks of wool and
must of wine now choke the gutter. The whole suburb landscape
appears to run with blood, until the husbandman, the red face in
the vineyard, the slaughterman, goes down to sleep.

And now, behold the town of petrol tins. It is the invention of
the age we live in. Not the Stone Age: the Iron Age: the Copper
Age: the Age of Gold. This is the Age of Tin. It has not yet
reached our shores. But we may come to it, yet. This is the art of
the outskirts. Not only of the outer suburbs, but upon the edges
of the world, the spiritual and material world, for its inhabitants
are little better than the uncleanest of the animals. Those animals
that depend on man and cohabit with him in his refuse heaps:
creatures of the kitchen-midden, finding their living in what is
thrown away. And where do we find the towns of petrol tins?
Their prerogative is the hot weather and they do not count the
snows. They are summer houses put together in a day with much
hammering, tin shacks as simple as the igloo, and more tropically
hot than that. At midday they are too hot to touch: in winter they
are cold as the frost, but warm up with the oil lamp, and with the
body heat. Their joints are stuffed with sacking and old bits of
rags to keep the winds away.

In the beginning they are caves, or hollows scooped into the
hillside, of which the openings are closed with tins. Of such, some
are to be seen in the cliffs above the harbour at Dieppe. They are
in greater number outside Marseille. But Spain is their plenitude,
their land of plenty. Between Leon and Salamanca the hills and
the riverbanks are lined with them. Still, the cave dwellings with
their outer walls of tins. Not yet the towns of tins. But, outside
Madrid, across the Puente de Toledo,* over the Manzanares, the
howling shrieking poverty begins. It began, thus, before the
Spanish Revolution. Now, it may be far worse. The tin huts are
whitewashed, as though leprous and painted for their sores. And
from Madrid this continues to Cordoba ancl Malaga, to Cadiz

* By a pleasing coincidence this Aztec looking bridge is the work of Pedro
de Ribera who built the Castillo di Bibataubin.
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